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ABSTRACT 

Unfortunately, the current popularity of questioning 
strategies has led to their widespread excessive and/or exclusive 
employmeLt in evaluating reading comprehension • An approach in 
reading instruction* which utilizes both verbal and nonverbal 
communication for "^assessing ch^prehe'nsion contains several unique 
features that provide for the integration of all levels and skills of 
comprehension, the fusion of affect and cognition, the appeal to shy 
or language deficient children, and the active participation of 
students rather than passive acceptance, A number o^ activities which 
use two types of nonverbal assessment--pictur es and 
pantoiRime — demonstrate the efficacy of a nonverbal approach to 
assesso/ng reading comprehension. (JM) 
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'Wordsl Words! Wordsl I'm so sick of words! (J.)" With the^e 
words Liza Doolittle expresses an overwhelming exasperation bordering 
on contempt for Henry Higgins' exclusive preoccupation wiih verbal 
communication. ^Her words provide a prelude to her pentmp frustrations 
as they erupt into song and she pleads "...Show me! Show me I Show 
me now!" More than a song of love, her spirited declaration is also 
an eloquent affir'illli^on thzrt communication, like love, is foU^ 
realized only in a petrtnership in which both verbal and nonverbal 
communication systems participate. 

(4) ^ * 

Placed in the^ontext of rekding, ^Vords! Wordsl Wordsl I^m 
sick of wordsI">ight also symbolize the desperation felt by counts 
less pupils who day after day, year in and ye^ out, are confronted 
with reading lessons in which teaching and .evaluation are confined 
primarily to verbal modalities. Pupils are deluged with tasks and 
assignments in which ^T^ordsl Words! Wordsl" aro 4:he primary , if not 
exclusive^j^ mode of instruction. 

« 

Words of Ciaution 

The current popularity of questioning strategies has led to their 
widespread excessive and/or exclusive-employment in eva].uating reading 
comprehension. In allowing questions to monopolize our quest for 
comprehension, we have also encouraged' verbali^ to dominate our mode 
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of instructiyDn, in fact to thu exclusion of any other raode^of instruc- 
tion* A re-examination of fthe course of our efforts is urgently needed 
before we^^oo, like H^ry Higgins, ^1 prey to a one-sided die-hard 
approach that is exclusively preoccupied with verbal conimunication. 

Posing well-stated questions and .evaluating resulting responses 
has always been an essential and appropriate skill for each teacher 
ever since the origin of the $bcratic method of instru^^tion. Yet, as 
recently as 1964, in examining current major textbooks on the teaching 
of reading in elementary scl>ool, it was hardly possible to find^the - 
topic of questions in the index or table of contents of these leading 
professional texts. (9^) Since that time, however, we have become 
alerted to the basic inadequacies of teachers^ questions, as a result 
of research findings on classroom interactix)n and insights gained 
through teacher-made infomal reading inventories, usually required 
in dia[gnostic reading courses in teacher education institutions. From 
these sources spawned a multipjicity of publications, ir>-service 
education programs, workshops, cotiferences, cpurp^^s, speeches, et al. , 
designed to develop competence in questioning techniq..ej con^only 
patterned on the model provided in Bloom ^s Taxonomy of iucational 
Objectives: . Cogodtive Domain . (3L). 

Such a concentrated focus on questions compels us : o be cautiqus 
that questioning does not become the only way of exarainir.,^ corapre;- 
hension, nor that we confine ourselves to procedures that rely 
completely on verbal modes of instruction. 

/ 
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Words of Wisdan and Direction 



The need for nonverbal forms of a33e3sment has been suggested by 

Vygotsky and the Study Group on Linguistic Conununicatiuo sponsored by 

the National Institute of Education (NIE). Vygotsky^s investigations 

into the nature of language and thought rabreCthan thirt, years ago led 

to a Ain^araental conclusion: 

Our studies show that it is the abstract quality 
^ s of written language that is the main stumbHng 
block, not the underdevelopment of small muscles 
or any other mechanical obstacles. (12, P-99) 

Today Soviet educational res€;prch and program development are being 

expanded in th^ direction of implementing the ideas of ^Vgo'tsky. Their 

educators and psychologists are concentrating on the development of 

instrument's and procedures which are ncnverbeil in nature, (although 

instructions for their use may be given verbally): 

« 

The reason for using a nonverbal approach is that 
any true ^measure of mental actions (comprehetision^ 
must separate out speech in oral or printed form), 
as speech in young children Is not fully de:aLoped 
and, therefore, it not ch^cteristic of tr3 
underlining p^ychologiceil content of the child. 
04, p. 34) 

Instead of developing instructional techniques designed to assess 
.large populations of children and to accumulate massive ovidefice of 
performance, Soviet edyicators are concentrating on j^rocedures that 
elicit the maximum informatiw'a^out an individual in a glveo task 
situation. Such a go^l'^'^^ 'be achieved only through employing both ' 
verbal and nonverbal modes of commanication whicti together present 
the most reveling portrait of the nature o^ comprehension. 
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Currently/ here in the United States 'the NIE initiated an intensive 
Study to guide the furure djij;rection of educational efforts along 
similar lines gf, inquiry, jfn 1973 the Institute identified the Essen- 
tial Skills Program as a/prkprity area' and established a Study' Group 
on Linguistic Comraunicatiin. According to Marshall S. Smith, Acting 
Director of NIE, the Study Group addressed the problem of raising 
JLanguage comprehension in the entire population, consideirtd one of 
the most pressing problems of literacy. (10, p, vii) In their attempt, 
to create a balanced ^prpgram in language comprehension, the Study Group 
formulated a series recommendations'. Included in this report is 
a highly signifiqfemt'^stateraent concerning the measurement of corapr^ 
hension: 

Various comprehension tests are in useTt but they are ^ 
alL heavily dependent on verbal abilities in tl)6ir^ 
e)^utiin. These may be serious limitation^. A 
recurring theme in many of the pr'esentatidns that 
were heard by this Committee was that our verbal 
ti\jea$ures of how well a reader comprehends a written 
fliessage are inadequate Indic as of what was grasped. 

(10., p. 42) ^ . ^ ^ ^ ; 

In direct straight-to-the-Tpoint language the Study. Group declares, 
'We need nonverbal measures of comprehension (10, p. 42),^' 

1 ■ , 

Words of Reason _ ^ 

\^at good teachers of reading do? Sterl Artley j sed a similar 
question to one hundred education majors, asking them to recall what 
their teachers had done to promote competence' and interest in reading 
(1). In their resppnses, students frequently referred to a n\unber 
of activities used by their teachers. Artley *s students listed' 
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dramatizations, puppetry, games, puzzles, audio visual aids, art and 

« 

„music as some of the activities that made reading exciting apd fun 
and added variety to the day. The activities recalled^y Art]jey's 
students arp predominantly nonverbal in nature, .suggesting that the 
nonverbal approach had last^^g impact.. 

The Final Word: Why ? 

What are the unique features of an approach tiiat utilizes both 

* ^ 

verbal and nonverbal avepUes of Qomraunication to assess comprehension 
.1.' It integrates all levels and skills of comprehension into a 
single unifying ongoing process. 

2. It fuses rather "than separates affect from cognition, ^ 

3. ,it creates an/ environment for diagnostic teaclij.,^ with 
teaching and assessing becoming interrelated activities. 

4. It allows opportunity for participation by alcN pupils 
regardless of. age, ability and competence. 

5. It i^ an approach that is frequently more comfortable for 
shy children and those whose ;developmeHt is impeded b^ause 
of language deficiencies. ^ 

•6. It invites involve'd participa^on. That which is compre- 
hended^ is- internalized ratjier than passively accepted. . 
^7. In invariably retiults in product development and qualitative 
task analysis of performance and response. 
Activities using two types of nonverbal assessment, pictures and 
pantorai.rae, are described. -to, demonstrate' the efficacy of a nonverbal 
approach to assessing comprehension. jf ; 
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ACTIVITIES USING NONVERBAL ASSESS^^ENT OF CCMHIEHENSION 

NonverbsQ, forms of communication, like pictures' and gestures, 
complement or augment the more traditional verbal forms X)f compre- 
hension assessment. In using this approach the reader is asked to 
select or make "a response that is not verbal— -neither -spoken nor 
written language. Then assessment of comprehension is accomplished 
through observations of the reader's ability to correctly .select a 
.picture, or to reproduce an idea in a drawing, or to combine a series 
of gestures into pantomime in order to' dramatize som^ story element. 
Several activities win be offered to illustrate these nonverbal 
modes of assessment. 

Assessment Thro^j^^i Kctures ' 

In planning for pictorial assessment, the selection of reading ^ 
' material as well as the activity should be considered. Choose stories 
or artiples that possess 'characters or peopl* with distinctive qualities 
who are involved in exciting, dramatic or action-centered plots, G^ner- 
•ally, look for narrstlyes "about people or "things'.' that c;an project 
an image in a child's mind. Along With verbal' assessment, try one of 

^<bhe following ideas: ' • • > ^ " ' 

■ ' ' ' •■ ' , . ' ' * 

■ 1^ FROM A GROUP OF PICTURES, ASK RIDERS TO- SELECf TllE ^ .IN CHARACTERS 

FOR THEIR STORY. 

2. ASK READERS TO CHOOSE AN APPROPRIATE SETTING FOr' A ?TORY OR ARTICLE, 
FROMJTHREE PICTURED SETTINGS. 
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/ • - * ^ 

3. FROM A STORY OR ARTJCLE, ASK REA.DERS TO MAKE A SIXTY SECOND SPEED 
^p;TCH OF ONE, STORY ELEMENT, DEPENDING ON l^ICH STORY ELEMENT 

HROyiDES THE^^BEST SUBJECT MATTER, (e.g., the best liked or most 
disliked character, the ijK^t exciting moment, an important event) 

4. ASK READERS TO. DRAirXPICTURE WHICH ILL'JoTRATES TliEIR PERSONAL , 
SOLUTION TO A SOCIAL PROBLD^* (e.g., a description of a school 
situatioir~a dope peddler on campus, a news ^articli telling of an 
impending strike by city employees) 

5. AFTER READING A SET OF DIRECHONS l^CH CONTAIN NO PICTURES, ASK 
READERS TO DRAW A PICTURE OF THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME OR :.ESULT IF 

' TH£ DIRECTIONS l^ERE FOLLOWED, (e.g., directions for building a 
canoe, baking^a cake, changing a tire, mixing cement, cutting 
hair) / ^ 

As sessment Through fantomime 

Another ty^pe of nonverbal assessment technique is pantomime: the 
expression of meaning by gest^-res and actions, witiiout words. Through 
'pantomime reaclers <(an demonstrate thejhc comprehension of a given story 
by showing they have: 

1. grasped ta litLeral descrij)tion, 

2. interpreted a character's response to a situation— either 

pliysical or emotional, ' s» • 

* * * »> 

\ 3. synthesii^d the whole into his dramatization. 

Also, in improvising a different tirm-of-events or story ending, pupils 

find opportunities to use both critical and creative tlUi...jLng skills. 
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After selecting a story or article posscGsing characters with 
unique physical or personality factors and a plot that has dynamic 
qualities for dramatization, invite a dramatic relponse from readers 
as follows: 

■ 1. SHCWiUS ma the STORY/ started, '(or ended) 

2. SHiDW US THE MOST EXCITING MOMENT, (or the saddest, or the 
happiest, or the funniest, or most frightening) 

3. WHICH WAS YOUR FAVORITE CHARACTER OR PERSON? , 
SHOW US THEIR MOST IMPORTANT SCENE. 

4. IF YOU COULD REl^RITE TJilS STORY OR ARTICLE, SHOW US A 

"DIFFERENT ENDING. , ^ ' ^ 

in 

5,1 (of a particularly- significant scene) S^iW US IN SLCW 



V 



V 



^ MOTlbN WHAT HAPPENED. SHOW US HW 
•THIS mRTICULAR SITUATION, 



REACTED IN- 



Tliese suggestions are particularly for nonfiction: 



1. l^CH PERSON DID YOU ADMIRE THE MOST? SHaV' : 

REACTED UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 

\ I . ■ ' 

2. SHOW US THE EVENTS IN CHRiDNOLOGICAL ORDER. 



?S HOW THEY 



/ 



3. IF THERE IS SaiE ASPECT THAT IS OR WILL BE^^^EMBERED IN 

HISTORY, SH0i7 US THE MEMORABLE MOMENTS, 
As the foregoing activities suggest, nonverbal assessment pjroce- 
dures allow 4eam in g and the evaluation of learning to occur aimoLta- 
neously. Finally, amor^g its motlvati^tV-jnPoperti^ likely 
^that a nonverbal approach to corapreKensipn can Wlly^ enhance both teachers 
apd pupils* conscious awareness of the ^^j^attlng, use. and purpose ^f 
verbal communication. 
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